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THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOUGH the beasts we have previously referred 
to, the Hon, the horse, the dog, and the bull, 
are those perhaps of most frequent occurrence 
in ornamental Art, there are many others that 
are from time to time met with, and which can, 
therefore, hardly be altogether passed over un- 
regarded. The stag, the goat, the wolf, may 
be considered as fairly typical examples of what we may call 
the animals of secondary importance, and to these, and some 
few others, we now direct our attention. 




The stag, from the grace of its movements and the beauty of 
its form, has from a very early date been largely introduced in 
decorative Art, and to this admiration of its natural beauty two 
other powerful reasons for its introduction must be added. It is 
in classic mythology frequently referred to, as we shall presently 
see ; and, secondly, it is in mediaeval times one of the favourite 
devices of the herald. The subjects in classic Art in which it 
is a conspicuous feature are the changing of Actaeon. into a stag 
by Artemis, the deity who occupies a similar position in Greek 
belief to that of Diana in the mythology of the Romans ; and 
the capture of the Arcadian stag by Hercules— a task sufl&ciently 
onerous to rank as one of his twelve great labours. This animal 
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had golden antlers and brazen feet. The stag occurs in several 
other subjects, but the two myths we have referred to are perhaps 
those of most frequent occurrence throughout the range of 
classic Art. In the sculptures and vase paintings the goddess 
Diana is generally accompanied by a young fawn. In Christian 



Art the stag is the emblem of solitude and purity of life. It is 
the attribute of St. Hubert, Julian, and Eustace. When asso- 
ciated with the former of these it bears a cross between its 
horns, in allusion to a legend that is generally well known, and 
that is somewhat too foreign to our present purpose to be fully 
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given here. It was also taken as a type of purity and religious 
aspiration, from the passage in the Psalms beginning ''Like as 
the hart panteth after the water brooks." Perhaps the most 
famihar example of the use of the stag in heraldic work may 
be seen in one of the illustrations given in our last paper. It is 




Fig, 41. 

the white hart, the favourite badge of Richard II. It occurs 
more than eighty times in Westminster Hall, though no two are 
exactly alike in treatment— a rather marked peculiarity, as the 
heraldic requirements necessitate a position of rest ; and if our 
readers will attempt to draw eighty quiescent stags, each with 
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an individuality of treatment of its own either in principal or 
accessories, the difficulty of so doing will no doubt soon grow 
sufficiently patent after the first few have been accomplished. 

The goat is in classic Art often associated with Bacchus and 
Pan, and several examples of this association may readily be 
found in the fine collection in our national museum. We have 




Fig, 42. 

in our last paper represented a goat found at Pompeii ; it 
appears to have been a shop sign. The animal is found too on 
the coinage of Ainos and Paros. In Christian Art it is generally 
associated with St. Anthony, from a legend that the arch- 
tempter once appeared to him in 
the form of a goat. The boar 
is often represented in ancient 
Art. The destruction of the Ery- 
manthian boar was one of the 
tasks assigned to Hercules, and 
consequently figures in the nume- 
rous representations of these la- 
bours. Theseus, too, another 
mighty monster-slayer, destroyed 
a wild boar that had been the 
terror of Krommyon, a town in 
Megaris on the Saronic Gulf; and 
Circe, the enchantress, it will be 
remembered, on the other hand, 
changed several of the companions 
of Ulysses into pigs by her arts. 
Without undue depreciation of her 
powers, we can only say that some 
people do not require much chang- 
ing. Circe's draught is still potent 
to transform the man made in the 

image of God into what it is an insult to the so-called lower 
creatures to call a *' bestial " state. In the Assyrian remains in 
British Museum are some excellent representations of boar- 
hunts. In the Middle Ages the boar's head inspired both the 



it is sometimes introduced, but always with a certain symbolism 
of meaning that implies no compliment to the manners or 
morals of the animal, or rather of those who are attacked 
through the symbol. 

The Arcadian nymph Callisto was changed, we are told, by 
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Zeus into a she-bear, but we do not remember to have ever seen 
the subject treated in a pictorial or decorative way on any of 
the remains of antiquity. The bear is occasionally met with as 
a device in heraldry, but it is perhaps most intimately associ- 
ated with the city of Berne. Our 
readers who have visited the place 
will, we are sure, recall numerous 
examples. It is the badge of the 
city, and figures everywhere. Four 
fine shaggy fellows, life-size, are 
placed at the base of a monu- 
ment near the Cathedral, and are 
as noble in their way as the Land- 
seer lions in the city of London, 
and we can only hope that at 
some future day not too far dis- 
tant casts of them may be added 
to the rich treasury of Art-objects 
at South Kensington. 

The elephant, so common an 
emblem in Buddhist Art, met with 
everywhere in Indian work, the 
Siamese national emblem, and one 
of the few quadrupeds introduced 
in their designs by the Japanese, 
must only be thus cursorily referred 
to, and the other less common beasts must be omitted alto- 
gether, as the exigencies of our space warn us that whatever may 
be the amount of our own interest in the subject, we must not 




Fig. 44. 

poet and the cook to do it justice, and it also figures largely in 
the heraldic devices of the Middle Ages and of more modern times. 
On the ancient coins of Gaul the principal type is the wild boar. 
The wolf is at times met with in Roman Art, obviously from 
its traditional character of foster-mother to Romulus and Remus. 
In Christian Art, like the ape, fox, and several other animals. 




Fig. 46. 

allow it to run away with us, and that much yet remains to be 
said in the limited and superficial way that is alone possible 
under the necessary limitations imposed on us. 

Passing then to birds, we give the pre-eminence so justly its 
due to the eagle, the bird of Jove, the device of imperial Rome, 
in mediaeval times the chosen bird of honour in heraldry, in 
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ecclesiastical Art the symbol of the great evangelist St. John. 
Examples of its heraldic employment will be seen in Figs. 41 
and 46, the first of these being fairly naturalistic in treatment, 
the second decidedly conventional. Instances of its use in 
ornament are so abundant that it seems almost needless to par- 
ticularise. Wherever classic influence is felt, wherever the bril- 
liant blazon of the herald is found, wherever the symbols so 
prominent a feature in religious Art are met with, there the 
eagle will conspicuously occur. On Roman coins the emperor 
is sometimes represented as standing on an eagle. In the 
apotheosis, a ceremony by which the man to be honoured was 
to be raised to the rank of a god, an effigy of the deceased was 
burnt upon a funeral pile. As the fire ascended an eagle was 
liberated, to typify to the multitude the flight of the deified soul 
to heaven; hence on medals struck to commemorate an apo- 
theosis there is ordinarily represented the sacrificial altar and 
funeral pyre, and above it an eagle soaring upward. 

An old writer tells us that the eagle "was by the Ancients 
dedicated to Jove, on account of its Generosity, Strength, and 
Courage above all other Fowls, whom it subdues, and is by 
them respected and feared, having several other notable Quali- 
ties beyond them ; as building its Nest higher than any other, 
which is a Token of Sovereignty, as Kings build more stately 
and lofty Palaces than their Subjects ; as also for soaring in 
Flight above them all, and gazing steadfastly on the Sun, with- 
out winking or being dazzled with his Brightness, besides which 
it endures the most sharp Cold and Frost beyond any other 
Bird ; for which reasons both the Ancients and the Moderns 
have made the Eagle to be the Emblem of Majesty." 



The vulture is largely represented in the mural slabs from the 
Assyrian palaces. In the midst of the numerous battles and 
sieges there recorded, the vulture is ever ready for its prey. 
Fig. 39 is from the Assyrian remains in the British Museum ; it 
is bearing off the head of a decapitated prisoner of war. Fig. 40, 
also from the national collection, is a very quaint representa- 
tion of a bird sitting on its nest amidst the reeds ; it occurs 
in an Egyptian wall-painting depicting fowlers catching wild 
ducks. 

The pelican is in religious Art a symbol of the Redeemer. It 
has at the tip of its long bill a crimson spot ; the older naturalists 
had a belief that it nourished its young ones on its own blood. 
In all representations of the bird it is therefore represented in 
the attitude shown in Fig. 43. The natural action that gives 
rise to the idea is very well shown in one of the group of 
pelicans represented in Fig. 42, and taken from a wall- 
painting from an Egyptian tomb. The form is always re- 
ferred to in books on symbolism as that of "the pelican in 
her piety." 

The grotesque bird forms, Figs. 36 and 44, are both from 
Pompeian wall-decorations. The swan, owl, cock, and some 
few other bird-forms, must be left for consideration in our next 
paper ; we may just en ;passant say that the fine form shown in 
Fig. 45 is from a Roman mosaic. Fig. 38 is a curious device 
on an Anglo-Saxon coin ; it recalls very painfully to our own 
minds the way our raspberries and other fruits are yearly appro- 
priated. The owl shown in Fig. 34 is from an Athenian coin, 
while Figs. 35 and 37 are examples from the coinage of Siphnus 
and Carystus respectively. 



THE CITY OF LONDON'S GIFT TO GENERAL GRANT. 




HERE is not on record a single instance of the cor- 
poration of London ever having presented its free- 
dom to an American citizen for services rendered 
to his own nation ; nor is there any instance of 
that freedom being conferred for any act which 
may be rightly described as connected with the 
home policy of the United States. By favour of 
Mr. Benjamin Scott, the excellent Chamberlain of London, the wri- 
ter was permitted to look over the archives of the city of London 
relating to this matter. He was allowed to examine a book, very 
, handsomely bound in brown morocco, suitably embellished with 
gold mountings, and adorned with the well-known shield of the 
red cross of St. George, with dragon supporters ; he was permit- 
ted to turn over the parchment leaves of this book, in which the 
name of Ulysses S. Grant is now inscribed, and he is able, there- 
fore, to speak with some semblance of authority. This volume 
contains the written records of the city of London's presentations 
of Honorary Freedom to distinguished princes, statesmen, and 
public men. In it are many recorded resolutions of honour con- 
ferred upon the illustrious generals and admirals and politicians of 
Europe for certain specified reasons ; but the United States is only 
mentioned incidentally in two instances. General Grant's makes 
the third. In 1838 the corporation of London voted to present to 
Andrew Stevenson, Esq., the American Minister in London, its 
Honorary Freedom in a gold box, value ^105. The record runs 
thus : "As a testimony of respect and esteem for his public 
and private character, and of admiration of the honourable and 
conciliatory manner in which he discharges his public duties." 
Then comes the presentation to George Peabody, Esq., on the 
15th of July, 1862 ; and last of all in the volume is recorded the 
recent presentation made to General Grant, with the signature of 
" Ulysses S. Grant " underwritten. It is unnecessary to descant 
upon the value attaching to this Honorary Freedom of the city of 
London, or to enlarge upon the honour intended to be done to 
those upon whom it is conferred ; but it may be permissible to 
say that it has never been given except for signal and important 
services rendered to humanity at large, or for deeds of valour per- 
formed by Englishmen against the common enemy, or for excep- 



tional qualities displayed in advancing the cause of civilisation. 
Among philanthropists upon whom the honour has been conferred 
may be mentioned Dr. Jenner, Mr. George Peabody, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and Albert David Sassoon. Among generals and admi- 
rals it will be sufficient to say that the signatures of Wellington, 
Bliicher, Havelock, and Clyde, and of Nelson, Cochrane, Colling- 
wood, and Rodney, may be read in the long Hst of distinguished 
military and naval men who have received the gift. Of kings and 
princes, their reigning majesties of Germany, Russia, Turkey, 
Belgium, and the Prince of Wales and his brothers, have been en- 
rolled as honorary freemen. Among statesmen and other public 
men the names of such as the following will serve to show that 
the corporation of London has ever highly regarded the bestowal 
of this old-time and long-treasured honour, and that it has never 
parted with it to any but the most illustrious men of their time. 
William Pitt received it, and so did the late Sir Robert Peel ; in 
1 83 1 it was handed with a gold box to Lord John Russell, and 
later on, with the like gift, to his old friend and ministerial col- 
league. Lord Palmerston. Richard Cobden was admitted to the 
city's freedom, and among others Joseph Hume, Rowland Hill, 
and Dr. Layard ; the patriot Garibaldi ; Livingstone, the explorer ; 
De Lesseps, the great engineer ; and only last year the distin- 
guished Indian prince and statesman, but recently deceased, Salar 
Jung. These few names are quite sufficient indication of the value 
of the City of London's gift to General Grant. To be enrolled 
among such men as a brother-freeman is surely an honour that any 
man, of whatever nation, may feel proud to have earned, and to 
point to as evidence of deeds well and worthily performed towards 
his fellow-men. 

A few words here concerning the origin of the civil freedom of 
London will be appropriate. It is a remnant of the feudal system 
— a relic of that system imported into England by the Saxon and 
Norman common forefathers of Englishmen and Americans. As 
may be supposed, it had something to do with the trade-guilds, 
and in fact it obtained its greatest significance and importance 
from their action. The trade-guilds themselves originated, as 
most people are aware, from the Saxon custom of Frank-pledge. 
These associations were established in England before the Anglo- 



